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CAA Agrees To Direct Gas 
Ration For Civil Aviation 


In response to many requests from aviation trade organizations and individuals, 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration has agreed to assume responsibility for 


rationing gasoline to civilian pilots. 
favoring that arrangement has been 
that the CAA is thoroughly familiar 
with the needs of aviation and the in- 
terests of all concerned would be best 
served by such a rationing method. It 
is estimated that there are more than 
1,000 pumps in the United States sell- 
ing the type of fuel involved. 

CAA Plans New Job.—Plans for op- 
eration and methods of allotment are 
now being considered and immediately 
upon consummation the CAA will begin 
its new job. 

Administrator Charles I. Stanton in 
accepting the chore announced that it 
would be handled by the supervising 
and inspection staff of the CAA which 
will have control of distribution to dis- 
pensing operators. The men who will 
be in direct charge are thoroughly 
familiar with the needs of civil avia- 
tion and are in a position to make al- 
lotments in such a manner as to best 
preserve the equilibrium of private 
interests, 

In response to a request from the 
Office of Price Administration that the 
CAA take over the rationing, Mr. Stan- 
ton replied: “We feel that the Office 
of Price Administration’s objectives 
could be best achieved by allocating 
aviation gasoline for civilian use to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for distribution to the various operators 
and dispensing pumps. We believe that 
the enlightened self-interest of com- 
mercial operators and dispensers in the 
survival of their business, checked and 
supervised by the CAA, would insure 
correction of any abuses.” 

To shift gas rationing from the Office 
of Price Administration, to whom the 
task was delegated by War Production 
Board Directive 18, an amendment will 
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The argument most frequently advanced 


be necessary as the Directive specifically 
provides that none of its provisions, as 
relating to the Petroleum Administrator 
for War, which have to do with any ma- 
terial being rationed by the OPA shall 
be disturbed. 

NATA Urges CAA Rationing.—The 
National Aviation Training Association 
is among the organizations which asked 
the CAA to take over the rationing job. 
“It can,” states the NATA, “certify the 
essential quantities needed, and can ar- 
range for the satisfactory control for 
manufacture of the fuel. The CAA has 
all the machinery for doing the job and 
all the data available to furnish govern- 
ment agencies with the necessary infor- 
mation. This would relieve local boards 
of any responsibility and will eliminate 
any criticism that might result from 
their action. It follows the precedent set 
by allowing the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to allocate the gas used by 
trucks and taxicabs.” 

Allotments of gas for civilian aviation 
will be made, Mr. Stanton announced, 
along the general lines of the system 
established by the Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War for the distribution of 
critical gasoline for civilian use. It will 
make possible an accurate check he said, 
of all gasoline used and prevent its di- 
version for purposes other than aviation, 
and it will eliminate the use of gasoline 
in non-essential aviation. 


Ask Route to Hawaii 
Western and United have applied for 
routes from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu, Hawaii. Other appli- 
cants for Hawaiian service are North- 
west, Matson Navigation and the Ryan 
School. 


Veterans Will Look 
To Aviation for Jobs 


Jobs for returning servicemen in 
airport management personnel are 
suggested by Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator Charles I. Stanton. 

“Airport management offers a prom- 
ising field for the returning service- 
men,” he said in 
an address before 
the Statewide 
Forum on Avia- 
tion in Baltimore. 
Our national air- 
port plan envis- 
ages 3,000 new air- 
ports. All of them 
will need managers 
and other operat- 
ing personnel, and 
many men now in 
the Air Forces have 
indicated to me 
their desire to be- 
come airport Managers or flying service 
operators.” 

Need for immediate consideration of 
postwar aviation problems was accented 
by the Administrator. “What we do or 
fail to do today, in the way of planning, 
will have a very real effect.” 

Jobs for the Veterans.—He pointed 
out that concern about peacetime flying 
is by no means confined to civilians. 
“Frequently,” he said, “I get letters 
from men who want to know what we 
are doing to make it possible for them 
to use their war-won aviation skills in 
earning a peacetime living. They are 
doing a lot of thinking about the future 
they are fighting for. We have a real 
responsibility toward them to be ready 
with plans that can go into action when 
Liberators and Fortresses have com- 
pleted their missions of destruction.” 

Touching on the part nowW being 
played by the CAA in preparing for the 
development and expansion of aviation 
after the war he said “Most important 
is the revision we are now completing 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Jobs For Radio Electricians 
Await Today’s Alaska Pioneer 


Sixty jobs are open for radio electri- 
cians on the 7,000 miles of civil airways 
in Alaska, Civil Aeronauties Administra- 
tion officials announced recently. By 
July 1, the CAA hopes to sign up 60 
applicants. 

The jobs pay approximately $38,475 
($2,875 base pay, plus the usual 21% 
overtime now paid government employees 
on the 48-hour week). For more highly 
skilled radio men, the CAA has jobs 
which pay up to $4,600, and 10 radio 
engineers are needed for which the an- 
nual salary is from $3,700 to $5,600. 

Discharged service men will be given 
preference and only draft exempt men 
will be considered. They must be re- 
leased by their employer or from the War 
Manpower Commission and have medi- 
cal certificates. Those of 38 or more are 
not barred. 

Where to Apply.—Applications should 
be sent to the Alaska Projects Depot, 
224 Westlake Avenue North, Seattle, 
Washington, where transportation to 
Alaska will be provided for accepted ap- 
plicants. 

No wives or families can be brought 
to the Territory at first, but after the 
husband has become settled, and makes 
proper arrangements for family living, 
the CAA has no objection. Quarters are 
furnished for bachelors at $5 a month, 
and for families at $25 a month at all 
stations except Anchorage, Juneau and 


CAB Decides Against 
Plane Load Increase 


No increase in gross loads will be per- 
mitted planes now flown on commercial 
airlines, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
announced. Chairman Pogue gave as 
the main reason for the decision, the 
Board’s belief that the recent return of 
aircraft to domestic carriers will relieve 
the critical shortage under which the 
airlines have been operating. 

The proposed increase in loads has 
been under consideration for several 
months and was discussed at a recent 
public hearing in which representatives 
of all the nation’s airline pilots and 
Douglas and Lockheed engineers gave 
the pros and cons of the issue. 

The Air Line Pilot’s Association was 
unanimous in its disapproval of the in- 
crease. The pilots expressed conviction 
that an increase of loads for present air- 
craft, many of them already old, would 
lower the margin of safety, particularly 
under conditions of turbulence and 
single-engine operation. The fact that 
this fear prevails would in itself con- 
stitute a hazard, the Board said. 

This action, the Board said, should 
not be construed as having any impli- 
cation with respect to new models of 
aircraft which shall become available in 
the future. 
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Fairbanks. These quarters, one room 
for bachelors, four rooms for families, 
are furnished with dishes, linen, furni- 
ture, heat, light, and all normal require- 
ments. Only bachelor quarters are 
available at this time, however. 

At Anchorage and Fairbanks a federal 
housing project rents four-room houses, 
completely furnished, for $80 a month, 
and there is now a long waiting list. 
Most CAA employees live in private 
homes. Food can be purchased through 
the CAA commissary. 

Qualifications for Jobs.—Minimum 
qualifications for these jobs are one or 
more of the following: 

Class A Radio Amateur license active 
for at least two years; 2nd Class 
Radio Telephone or Radio Telegraph 
commercial radio license; graduation 
from a recognized radio technical school, 
or from a comparable military school; 
two years as repairman in a radio repair 
service station, 

Duties are: maintenance and upkeep 
of nearly all types of radio equipment 
common to communications eireuits, in- 
cluding radio ranges, UHF equipment, 
and UHF-FM equipment ; Boeheme high 
speed teletype equipment; and diversity 
receiving and associated equipment. 

Although some of the CAA stations are 
isolated, many have sizable comple- 
ments of Americans, and the major 
towns are typically American. 


Army Sends More DC-3s 
Back to Domestic Lines 


The War Department notified the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Post- 
master General last month that 28 more 
DC-3 planes were being returned im- 
mediately to the domestic airlines. 

Since June 1, 1942, when the army 
took over 158 of the 324 domestic planes, 
the air carriers have been long on busi- 
ness and acutely short on planes. Even 
the 34 cransport aircraft which have 
already been returned have not been 
sufficient to enable the air carriers to 
meet the tremendously increased de- 
mands for airmail, priority passengers 
and express. 

Postmaster General Walker stated 
that since June 1942 airmail has grown 
from about 31 billion pound-miles to an 
estimated 80 billion pound-miles in the 
current fiscal year, 

The airlines who are to receive the 
returned flight equipment are American 
5: Eastern 4; United 5; TWA 3; Penn- 
sylvania-Central 3; Western 2; North- 
west 2; Chicago and Southern 2; Colo- 
nial 1; and Braniff 1. 

The additional 28 planes will bring 
the commercial air fleet up to 228. More 
planes are expected and they will be 
assigned by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to meet the critical congestion of traf- 
fic on the commercial routes. 
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To the Editor: 

It is good to read in the April Journal 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board is be- 
ginning to think of simpler pilot regu- 
lations. Especially is it welcome news 
to see that meteorology will be lightly 
treated in the aeronautical knowledge 
requirements. Before I took my written 
for a private certificate I had to go 
through a two-inch fog of meteorology 
stuff. About all I remember of it is 
the identification of clouds. 


B. B. 


Praises CAA 
Harold E. Tannehill, who served as 
Coordinator of Defense with head- 
quarters at Rock Springs, Wyo., until 
January of this year, in a recent letter 
to the Regional Manager at Kansas City, 
Mo., wrote—“The Civil Aeronautics 
Administration is doing a most wonder- 
ful wartime job.” He praises the Rock 
Springs CAA office for its cooperation 
in locating plane disasters in an area 
covering approximately 14,000 square 
miles. “I have faith in the great work 
your organization is doing,’ he said, 
“and assure you I shall acquaint others 

with your accomplishments.” 
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Board Member Asks For More Liberal View 
Of Private Plane Airworthiness Standards 


As a basis for its regulation of civil 
aviation the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has tentatively set up the premise that 
it is not the duty of the Board to pro- 
tect a citizen against himself. Not until 
“others than himself” are in jeopardy 
does the Board consider itself called on 
to intervene, is the opinion of Edward 
Warner, vice-chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. He elaborated on 
this principle in an address before the 
Institute of Aeronautical Sciences in 
Detroit. 

Such a proposal has been submitted to 
the public, and responses have been 
overwhelmingly favorable. 

Safeguarding the Innocent.—Warner 
declared: “On the general principle of 
protection of the innocent, it is reason- 
able to maintain varying degrees of 
government control over various types 
of operation. It is recognized in the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, that the highest 
standards must be maintained in sched- 
uled air transportation. 

As basic in his own convictions, he 
said: “A clear distinction should be 
recognized between purely private and 
commercial flying. 

“T hope the establishment of a special 
certification, and a distinctive identify- 
ing symbol, for aircraft which are never 
to be used for any commercial purpose 
whatever, and which under the proce- 
dure I suggest could not legally be so 
used without recertificating them in a 
different category, will gain enough 
publie support to justify its early incor- 
poration in the official rulebook.” 

Identify Private Planes.—Regarding 
the private owner Mr. Warner com- 
mented, “His aircraft will be a private 
convenience; its regulatory status can 
be established accordingly; and as a 
first step in that direction it can be 
unmistakably and permanently identi- 
fied as being in the private category. 

“The logical consequence of identifica- 
tion of private aircraft would be a sub- 
stantial relaxation of the standards of 
periodic governmental inspection, or 
even a complete abandonment of any 
requirements on that point. 

“For the private user, it is my per- 
sonal view that information on the loads 
and speeds for which the aircraft is de- 
signed and tested should be given in 
full and in the clearest possible form. 
Everything possible should be done to 
convinee the pilot of the wisdom of 
keeping his personal practices to well 
within the safe limits. 

“Let me now concentrate on the regu- 
latory prospects directly involving the 
designer and manufacturer of the air- 
craft and its auxiliary equipment. What 
limitation should be placed upon the 
characteristics of equipment that is to 
be placed on sale in the private markets? 
It seems to me that the primary pur- 
poses of airworthiness regulation for 
private aircraft are: 

Suggested Regulations.—‘1. To in- 
sure that the articles sold are of suffi- 
ciently uniform quality to enable the 
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user to count on their measuring up to 
the standard performance of the type, 
and in particular that they are free 
from hidden flaws which might cause 
sudden unpredictable failures; 2. To 
insure that they possess no features, 
either of inclusion or of omission, which 
would especially predispose them to in- 
volvement in collisions, either in the 
air or on the ground; 3. To develop full 
information on the aerodynamic and 
structural qualities and the general be- 
havior of each new type of aircraft, so 
far as those points affect safety, with 
such information to be made available 
for the guidance of every user; 4. To 
insure that the aircraft which are placed 
upon the market include no characteris- 
tics which would create hazards beyond 
the power of a pilot’s skill to overcome, 
and also that théy have no character- 
istics which would present any substan- 
tial hazard even to the relatively un- 
skilled unless the elimination of such 
characteristics appears incompatible 
with the securing of other qualities 
which may be advantageous. 

“In summary, I believe in the next 
stage of evolution of the regulations 
affecting the design and construction of 
private aircraft some of the existing re- 
quirements, notably those which now 
impose fixed performance minimums, 
should be eliminated entirely. Others, 
notably the load factors, should be given 
two or more alternatives, with a free 
choice to be made by the purchaser.” 


New Publications 


Two new publications are on sale at 
the office of the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Uniform System of Accounts for In- 
ternational Air Carriers, issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board as a guide to 
earriers in maintaining their accounts, 
sells for 50 cents. 

Wood Aircraft Inspection and Fabri- 
cation, ANC 19, is $1a copy. While the 
publication contains recommended prac- 
tices for the manufacturer of wood air- 
craft structures, the CAA advises that 
other methods which produce equivalent 
results or have been found satisfactory 
through past experience will continue 
to be acceptable. It was prepared by 
the Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Products laboratory at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and has been approved by the Army- 
Navy-Civil_ committee on aircraft 
design. 


New Airport Lighting Chief 


C. Raymond Seybold has taken over 
the duties as Chief of the CAA’s Air- 
port Lighting Unit. His predecessor, 
Robert C. Blatt, has accepted a posi- 
tion with “Aviation Maintenance” 
magazine as Technical Editor. Mr. Sey- 
bold was formerly with the Atlanta 
Regional Office as a lighting engineer. 





Consider Air Postmen 


The Public Buildings Administra- 
tion is considering plans to facili- 
tate an expansion of the use of 
aircraft, helicopters especially, as a 
means of expediting the delivery of 
mail to points not easy of access by 
other means. Post Offices serving 
Star Routes, which frequently are 
in sections where highway con- 
ditions operate against speed of 
delivery, are being considered for 
the air postmen service. 











U.S. Air Control 
Upheld by Court 


The federal government's right to re- 
quire the certification of all civilian 
pilots and planes has been upheld in 
its first court test. The challenge of 
the constitutionality of the Civil Air 
Regulations was made by Andrew D. 
Drumm, Jr., of Fallon, Nebr. 

The case was heard by Judge Frank 
Noreross of the U. 8S. District Court, 
sitting at Reno, who imposed a fine 
of $2,500 on Drumm and enjoined him 
from operating airplanes until he ob- 
tains a CAA pilot certificate. 

Judge Norcross held the amendments 
to the Civil Air Regulations, requiring 
all pilots and aireraft be certified for 
the protection of safety in air commerce, 
were within the powers conferred by 
Congress in creating the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board. (The CAB issues regu- 
lations and the CAA administers. ) 

Judge Sustains Board.—Judge Nor- 
cross sustained the Board's findings 
that because of the tremendous increase 
in both military and civil aeronautical 
activity “operations of uncertificated 
airmen anywhere in the navigable air 
space overlying the United States con- 
stitute a hazard to interstate, overseas, 
and foreign air commerce.” 

The CAB asked maximum penalties 
of $11,000, but the court cut this to 
$2,500 explaining Drumm’s public de- 
fiance of inspectors resulted from an 
erroneous view that his constitutional 
rights were invaded, and did not injure 
the standing of the inspectors. 

Drumm Enjoined.—A temporary in- 
junction preventing Drumm from fly- 
ing had been issued by the Court in 
August, 1942, for allegedly illegal 
flights made in February, 1942, from 
Fallon, Nev., to Bishop, Calif., and from 
Bishop to Independence, Calif. These 
were non-commercial flights. 

Drumm's violations included not only 
lack of a pilot certificate, airplane air- 
worthiness certificate, and operations 
record, but failure to comply with the 
wartime requirements of holding an 
identification card, filing a flight plan 
and securing a flight clearance. When 
challenged by inspectors, he declared 
that he had been flying for 20 or 25 
years without a certificate, never used 
federal facilities. and therefore the 
CAB couldn’t stop him from flying. 
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Downdraft Description Spurs 
Board Thunderstorm Studies 


Thunderheads hold threats) which 
every flier has good reason to dread, but 
just how powerful downdrafts, charac- 
teristic of heavy storms, act on a plane 
has been largely a matter of deduction, 
based on observations of persons outside 
the scope of their power. 

A 140 airline accident near Lovetts- 
ville, Va., took the lives of every occu- 
pant of the plane, twenty-five, among 
whom was Senator Ernest E. Lundeen. 
But the more recent crash at Trammel, 
Ky., last July, spared the lives of two 
of the twenty-two in the plane. Their 
descriptions of the downdraft in which 
the American Airlines plane was caught 
have intensified the studies of the men- 
ace being made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board in conjunction with research by 
the Weather Bureau and the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Severe Lightning.—Survivors of the 
Tramme!l crash told of intense lightning 
in the storm which the plane ran into a 
short time before its Nashville stop. 
The flight was enroute from Cleveland 
to Memphis through scattered thunder- 
storm weather, and was flying at 2,000 
feet when it entered the storm, lost alti- 
tude, struck the ground in nearly level 
flight, and tore its way through a small 
grove of trees. 

Weather reports before the plane left 
Louisville for Nashville, indicated thun- 
derheads south and north of Nashville, 
with lightning more frequent to the 
north. One of the survivors, an army 
pilot, said the weather was fairly clear 
outside the storm, and not instrument 
weather. 

Examination of the area showed the 
effects of a strong surface squall, the 
result of the fanning out of a vigorous 
downdraft from the thunderstorm. 
These strong surface winds radiated 
from the center of the storm area, but 
it could not be determined definitely 
whether these radiating winds were 
simultaneous from a single large down- 
draft or the result of numerous intermit- 
tent downdrafts. 

Tailwind, Last Straw. — Damaged 
crops and trees indicated that at some 
time during the storm there was a strong 
southwest headwind. The general wind 
direction at 2,000 feet, according to 
Weather Bureau observations, also was 
southwesterly. From the testimony of 
the two survivors a strong northeast 
tailwind was blowing when the plane 
came down, and flattened cornfields and 
broken tree limbs substantiated their 
testimony. It was this tailwind which 
the Board believes was the final factor in 
the crash. 

How It Happened.—tIt is believed 
that the plane entered the disturbance 
from the northeast at the planned alti- 
tude of 2,000 feet, about 1,300 feet above 
the ground, and proceeded into a head- 
wind under increasingly turbulent con- 
ditions at reduced speed as a safety 
precaution. Within the storm, the plane 
met a downdraft conservatively esti- 
mated to have a drop of 1,500 feet a 
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minute, which caused it to lose altitude 
at that rate, since constant power and 
speed, according to the surviving wit- 
nesses, were maintained. Even if the 
pilot had attempted to climb, which 
would have reduced his airspeed, his 
rate of descent would still have been 
about 1,000 feet a minute. 

Explaining that a downdraft is re- 
tarded as it approaches the ground, the 
Board believes it probable that the 
downward motion would have disap- 
peared at around 200 feet thus allowing 
the plane to recover if it had not been 
for a high velocity tailwind. However, 
the exact altitude at which the down- 
draft starts to fan out or how rapidly it 
disappears, is not known, the Board said. 

If the plane passed out of the down- 
draft into a fan-out tailwind, the 
airspeed would have been further de- 
creased, resulting in an immediate loss 
of lift. To maintain level flight it 
would have been necessary to acceler- 
ate the airplane along its flight path 
until the speed relative to the ground 
had increased to compensate for the 
speed lost. This acceleration would 
have had to be accomplished at a time 
when the climbing angle may already 
have been very near the stall, and the 
drag high. 

Good Records.—The captain in charge 
of the flight, was well qualified, the 
Board said. In addition to his first 
officer, he had available the advice and 
counsel of a Captain Carpenter, who 
had been assigned to this flight to 
make a route check. He was a pilot 
with an enviable record of about 15 
years of wide experience. It must 
have appeared to them that they could 
fly through the storm safely, the Board 
concluded. 

Due to spotty distribution of the 
turbulence within a storm, pilots are 
likely to be misled when they do not 
encounter turbulence. Therefore, while 
flight in a thunderstorm area may not 
be hazardous, flight through a thunder- 
storm should be avoided. 


Pilots Need CAA Permit 
To Fly Into Cuba, Mexico 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last 
month repealed that part of the air traf- 
fic rules which permitted civil planes to 
fly into Cuba and 100 miles into Mexico 
without a foreign flight authorization. 
As a result pilots desiring to fly into 
these countries will be required to ob- 
tain authorization from the Administra- 
tor of Civil Aeronautics. Airline planes 
are not affected by this requirement. 

Aircraft flying on official missions for 
the Civil Air Patrol were exempted from 
the new restriction. It is expected that 
the restriction will be removed at the 
end of the war, when the rules governing 
flight of our aircraft into other countries 
of the western hemisphere are expected 
to be liberalized. 





CAB Helps Save Baby’s Life 


Last month the Civil Aeronautics 
Board amended a service suspension 
order for one day so that the life of 
9-month old Martha Hancock could 
be saved. The baby had swallowed 
an open safety pin at her home in 
Columbia, Tenn., and the Board 
permitted American Airlines’ Flight 
8 to land at Philadelphia where she 
was to undergo a delicate operation. 

In December 1943, the Board 
found that “the presence of intensi- 
fied military activities in the vicin- 
ity of the Philadelphia Municipal 
Airport creates special hazards” so it 
ordered temporary suspension of air- 
line service. 














Procedure for Pre-flight 
Factory Checkup Changed 


Maurice Courtland Fry, a test pilot, 
in an accident near Middletown, Ohio, 
bought with his life protection for 
other pilots, and brought about an im- 
portant change in factory inspection 
procedures, 

Fry, a test pilot for the Aeronca Air- 
craft Corporation, took off from the 
Middletown Airport on a test flight. A 
few minutes later the airplane was seen 
in a left turn at a low altitude during 
which it dove and disappeared. While 
an attempt was being made to extri- 
cate the pilot, fire, from an undeter- 
mined source, broke out and consumed 
the aircraft. 

An examination of the wreckage dis- 
closed the upper outboard end connec- 
tion of the rear lift strut on the left 
wing was improperly assembled. Ap- 
parently, the adjusting insert sleeve of 
the terminal had not been inserted far 
enough into the strut proper and the 
securing bolt, although inserted through 
the strut proper and safetied, did not 
pass through and secure the sleeve. 
Thus, the sleeve was left disconnected 
from the strut and in this condition 
the strut was not able to function. 
This allowed undue warping of the 
wing panel, changing the flight charac- 
teristics of the plane to such an extent 
that it apparently became difficult if 
not impossible to control. 

Prior to this accident the factory 
procedure required a check of the final 
assembly by a Company inspector. Ap- 
parently this inspector did not detect 
the improper assembly during the final 
check and the test pilot failed to see it 
when he made his pre-flight check of 
the rigging. Following this accident, 
measures were taken to facilitate in- 
spection of the strut attachment upon 
final assembly and a procedure was 
established to have all newly-con- 
structed aircraft inspected by proper 
personnel before they are turned over 
to the test pilot. 

The probable cause of this accident 
was loss of control of the aircraft fol- 
lowing severe warping of the left wing 
in flight, because of improper factory 
assembly. 
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Board Reports of Accidents 


She Walked Into Propeller 


In her haste to meet her daughter and 
son-in-law, Mrs. Kathryn Diddel walked 
inte the propeller of the plane from 
which her relatives had just alighted 
at the Hoosier Airport, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, and was seriously injured. 
The plane, piloted by Roger B. Stevens, 
who was accompanied by his wife, Ars. 
Diddel’s daughter, and their baby 
daughter, had just arrived from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In describing the 
said he had stopped 
locate the gasoline pit to refuel. He 
said he cut the switch when he = s:nw 
Mrs. Diddel walk toward the propeller 
but could not be certain the switch was 
off when the idling propeller struck 
her. 

It is apparent that the accident was 
due to carelessness and lack of vigi- 
lance of the airport guard and airport 
management for failure to prevent the 
public from entering an area used for 
flight operations. 


necident Stevens 


momentarily to 


“Under the Hood” Accident 


A student, Myron Milton Nelson, fly 
ing under the hood at the direction of 
his instructor Willard Alloway Strange, 
Jr.. drove the plane into a mountain side 
near Yakima, Wash., killing Strange 
and himself suffering serious injuries. 
Student Nelson, though hazy as to de- 
tail, recalled the instructor had told 
him to remove the hood and locate him- 
self by vision rather than instruments. 

The plane, he said, was close to the 
ground with high, snow-covered trees 
all about. He attempted to pull up to 
avoid one close ahead and could reeall 
little else. The scene of the accident 
is about 5.000 feet above sea level. 

Elk hunters in the vicinity heard the 
crash, but thought it was the report of 
a gun, and made no effort to locate its 
source. A little later repeated cries 
for help were heard and one of the 
hunters found Nelson, in a daze, wan- 
dering near the wrecked plane. 

The accident was attributed to poor 
judgment on the part of the instructor 
in directing flight into unfavorable 
weather over rugged terrain at a dan- 
gerously low altitude. 


Took a Chance on the Weather 


Continuation of a contact flight into 
instrument weather is given as the 
cause of an accident resulting in the 
death of a father, two sons. and the 
fiancee of one of the latter. 

The pilot, Raymond W. Waiser, with 
his father Roy E. Kaiser, and his 
brother Edward W. Kaiser, and Lois J. 
Anderson, were all fatally injured in 
the accident near Warm Spring, Mont. 
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Pilot and Baby Killed 


Continuing contact flight into instru- 
inent weather is given as the cause of 
the accident which resulted in the death 
of a pilot and 5-weeks-old baby in an 
accident in the mountains of Virginia, 
near Pardee. 

Pilot Ralph Hugo Barry, 2.810 solo 
hours, with commercial pilot certificate 
and flight instrument rating, was on 
the way from Anderson, S. C., te Colum- 
bus, Ohio, accompanied by Mrs. Berthe 
N. Welch and her infant son, 

Witnesses at Dunbar, Va., reported 
seeing the plane and said it appeared 
the pilot was searching for a way to 
get over the mountains without c¢limb- 
ing into the overcast which had devel 
oped leaving Anderson. At the 
head of a narrow valley he attempted a 
sharp turn and a second later, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Welch, exclaimed: “We are 
going to crash.” The right wing struck 
a tree and the plane flipped over on its 
back and burst into flames on the tram- 
way of an abandoned mine. Mrs. Welch 
freed herself from the safety belt and 
was badly burned in an unsuccessful 
effort to save her baby and the pilot. 

luvestigators reported the accident 
was “due to poor judgment in continu- 
ing contact flight) into instrument 
weather over mountains.” 


Shhice 


Girl Pilot and Boy Killed 


A girl pilot, Miss Norma Ruth Adams, 
9 and her passenger, Frank Eugene 
Spinar, 18, were killed in an accident 
hear Crete, Nebr., the cause of which 
Was not determined. So far as could 
be learned no one witnessed the aceci- 
dent. 

Miss Adams, who had about 300 solo 
hours, took off for a pleasure flight 
from the Crete municipal airport with 
Spinar who was employed as a student 
mechanic at the port. When, about two 
hours after their departure, they failed 
to return a search for them from the 
air was begun and continued until dark- 
The next day the wreckage of 
the plane was found. 


hess, 


Extinguisher Kills Flier 


A fire extinguisher wedged beneath 
an elevator control link caused the death 
of Henry John Peterson, Jr, near Joy 
Airport, Fraser, Mich. 

Investigation revealed that during 
flight the extinguisher had fallen from 
its bracket in the cockpit and became 
wedged beneath the push-pull elevator 
control link rod slightly forward of the 
control stick socket in the rear cock- 
pit, while the stick was in the forward 
position. As the stick was moved to- 
ward the rear, the link rod jammed on 
top of the extinguisher, resulting in 
an uncontrollable — dive. Although 








CAA Trainee Honored 








Captain Rebert: Samuel Johnson, a 
Lawton, Oklahoma, boy, who received 
CAA flight training at Cameron State 
Agricultural College at Lawton, is cred- 
ited with 27 enemy planes shot down 
in combat. He is a member of the 
Kighth Air Fighter Command and is now 
stationed in London, England. 

Captain Johnson has received the 
Silver Star: Distinguished Flying Cross, 
with five clusters; Air Medal, with 
three clusters: and the Purple Heart. 


equipped with a parachute there was 
no indication that the pilot had = at- 
tempted to use it. The plane was de- 
molished. 


Mistook Smoke for Fiame; Dies 


Smoke from escaping oil which came 
in contact with the hot exhaust mani- 
fold caused the death of a CAA flight 
instructor and the serious injury of his 
student near Chapman Field, Waterloo, 
Towa. 

Thinking the plane was afire, Instrue- 
tor Homer Oliver Hanson, put it in a 
sharp left turn, away from the smoke 
pouring out over the right wing, and 
it slipped and crashed. The student, 
Philip Robert Pistone, told investigators 
that shortly after taking off Hanson 
exclaimed: “We are on fire,” and im- 
mediately began the turn. 

Investigators reported the cap was 
not on the oil filler tank and gave that 
as contributing to the accident, the 
prime cause of which was given as con- 
fusion on the part of Hanson. 
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JUNE 15, 1944 





OFFICIAL ACTIONS 


Civil Aeronautics Board 





ORDERS 2825 THROUGH 2877 








Airline Orders 


Service 

No, 2JS2Z5 amended AIL American's certifi 
eate for route 49 so as te include Athens 
Ohio, as an additional intermediate point 
(Issued with an opinion April 27) 

No. 2S30 amended American's temporary 
certificate so as to include San Antonio, Tex 
as an intermediate point) between Fort 
Worth-Dallas, Tex.. and Monterrey, Mexico 
subject to certain conditions (Issued wit 
an opinion and appreved by the President 
April 22) 

Ne. 2 permitted the Interior Depart 
ment to intervene in applications for certifi 
eates authorizing additional air service in 
Mexico, Central and 8S America and = the 
Caribbean (May 4) 

No. 2837 amended Branif!s certificate for 
route 15 se as to include Lubbock, Tex., as 
an intermediate point. with the condition 
that Wichita Falls and Lubbock shall not 
be served by the same flight The service 
may not be inaugurated until the Board noti 
fies Braniff that the national defense no 
longer requires its delay (Issued with an 
opinion, May &) 

No. 2ZS3S permitted Inland to inaugurate 








non-stop service on May oO between Great 
Falls and Billings, Mont., and between Bill 
sand Casper, Wyo (May 9) 
39 granted the Cities of Greensboro 
ch Point and Guilford County, N.C 
permission to intervene in Docket 570 et al 
(May ) 
No. 2841 dismissed TWA‘s application for 
a certificate authorizing transportation be 
tween mong ar T. H.. and Los Angeles and 
San Diego, Calif (May 10) 





No. 2S42 temporarily exempted Raymond 
I. Petersen, doing business as Ray Petersen 
Flying Service, from the provisions of see 
401 (a) of the Civil Aeronauties Act, so that 
he may serve MeGrath, Alaska, as an inter 
mediate point on his route between Anchor 


age and Platinum, Alaska (May 10) 
No. 2845 dismissed New England Airlines’ 
application for a certificate (May 10) 


No. 2844 severed portions of the applica 
tions of American, Greyhound Skyways. In 
terstate Transit Lines, Northwest Airlines, 
North Coast Transportation Co., and Wash 
ington Motor Coach Co. from present dockets 
and assigned new dockets: consolidated ap 
plications of 25 airlines proposing additional 
air transportation on the West Coast into 
one proceeding and assigned them for hear 
ing at a later date (May 15) 

No. 2845 denied Northwest's motion for 
amendment of its certificate to authorize air 
transportation between Seattle. Wash. and 
Portland, Oreg.. on Route 3 (May 15) 

No. 2846 denied motion of Northwest re 
questing severance of Docket 1241 from the 
West Coast proceeding (May 15) 

No. 2849 notified EAL that the national 
defense no longer requires delay of service 
from Tampa to the terminal point Miami, 
Fla... on route 40 (May 17) 











No, 2850 severed and dismissed application 
of Chicago and Southern which concerned 
proposed service to Mexico, Central and §S 
America and the Caribbean area. (May 17) 

No, 2851 authorized British Overseas Air 
ways Corp. to increase the number of round 
trips between Foynes, Eire, and Baltimore, 
Ma., from 2 to 3 times a week (May 18) 

No, 2852 permitted the New Orleans Air 
port Commission to intervene in) Mid-Con 
tinent’s applications for certificates (May 
18) 

No, 2857 amended service suspension order 
2601 so that American Airlines’ Flight 8 
could land and takeoff from the Philadelphia 
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Municipal Airport on May 11 for the purpose 
of discharging a child who was critically ill. 
(May 11) 

No, 2858 granted Pan American permission 
to serve Montevideo, Uruguay, through the 
use of Melilla Fld. beginning June 10, 1944. 
(May 20) 

No. 2861 denied the petition of the City 
of Kansas City, Mo., to intervene in applica 
tions for certificates——Docket 629 et al. (May 
“Oy 

No. 2865 approved an agreement between 
UAL and Railway Express Agency , rela 
tive to air express service. 





No. 2868 consolidated into one proceeding 
the matters of American Export Lines’ plan 
tor divesting itself of control of American 
Export Airlines and of American Airline’s 
application for acquisition of control of Am 
erican Export Airlines: permitted Pan Am, 
UAL, TWA, and Air Line Vilots Assn., Inter 
———— to intervene in the proceeding 

May ° 

No. 2869 dismissed Western's application 
for a certificate (May 25) 





No. 2STO rescinded order V75S8 insefar as 
it authorized Northwest to temporerily sus 
pend service to and from Yakima, Wash., on 
route 3 (May 

No. 2871 permitted TWA te inangurate 
non-stop service between Albuquerque, N 
Mex., and Phoenix, Ariz... on June 1. (May 









YaSTZ dismissed the application of Air 
ansport Corp. for a certifieate. (May 25) 
No. 2873 granted the cities of Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Cincinnati Ohio, permission to 
intervene in Docket 570 et al (May 25) 


Miscellaneous 


No. 2829 Samieee a gE of Thomas 
F. Armetrong and Eé B. Judd and Delta. 
EK. I Whyatt and ot By for approval 
of interlocking relationships. (May 1) 

No. 28235 denied motion of Alaska Airlines 
to reopen the record concerning their appli 
cation to purchase Cordova Air Service, Ine. 
(May 8) 

No, 2836 approved an agreement between 
American and Mid-Continent relating to fur 
nishing certain aircraft air-conditioning serv 
ices at St. Louis, Mo. (May 8) 

No. 2862 approved Western's application 
for acquisition of Inland Air Lines. (Issued 
with an opinon May 23) 

No. 2866 approved an amended agreement 
hetween Mid-Continent and Continental to 
share the ticket office at Kansas City, Mo. 
(May 23) 

No. 2867 dismissed the action started by 
the Board concerning extension of Panagra’s 
route from the Canal Zone to Florida. (is 
sued with an opinion May 24) 





Airman Orders 
Suspensions 


No, 2827 suspended the private certificate 
of Vernon € King for 6 months. King took 
off in instrument weather from Moline Mu 
nicipal Airport, Ill, although he held no in- 
strument rating and committed other viola 
tions of the Civil Air Regulations. (May 1) 

No. 2833 suspended Thomas B. Buckles’ 
student certificate for 6 months because he 

carried a passenger on a flight between New 
Orle: ans, La., and Natchez, Miss. In addi 
tion, he had not passed the required annual 
medical exam. (May 5) 

No, 2840 suspended the student certificate 
of Lewis W. MeNutt for 90 days. MeNutt 





flew lower than 500 ft. and took off and 
landed on an undesignated landing area on 
several occasions. (May 10) 

No. 2856 suspended the student certificate 
of Walter Lasley, Jr. for 90 days. Lasley 
flew in instrument weather although he did 
not held an instrument rating. (May 19) 

No. 2850 suspended Leonard D. Weaver's 
commercial certificate for 6 months. Weaver 
conducted a flight near Varsons Municipal 
Airport, Kans. at an altitude of less than 
1.500 ft. and failed to circle the airport in 
addition to other violations of the Civil Air 
Regulations. (May 22) 

No, 2860 suspended the private certificate 
Johnson for 90 days. Johnson 

airway traffic control area at 
. Pld.. Corpus Christi, Tex., in in 
strument weather without having filed an 
approved flight plan and committed other 
violations of the Civil Air Regulations. (May 
23) 

No. 2863 suspended the commercial certi 
ficate of Frank E. Tipper for 6 months be 
cause he piloted an aircraft from Krist-Port 
Airport, Farmington, Mich., in instrument 
weather when he held no instrument rating 
and violated another provision of the Civil 
Air Regulations. (May 24) 

No. 2864 suspended Clarence E. Phillips’ 
commercial certificate for 60 days. Phillips 
performed unauthorized acrobatic maneuvers 
over Mt. Pleasant, lowa (May 24) 








Revocations 








No. 2826 revoked Harry S. Holeomb’s me 
chanie certificate because he certified an air 
craft as airworthy when the throttle did not 
operate freely, the gasoline shut-off valve 
leaked, there were broken rib stitchings in 
the wings, ete. (April 26) 

No. 2828 denied Loyd E. Thompson's re 
quest for modification of Order 2308 which 
revoked his student certificate. (May 1) 

No, 2847 denied request of Michael Berry 
for modification of order 2725 which revoked 
his student certificate. (May 17) 

No. 2848 reopened the case (Order 
revoking Joseph M. Miklas’ student 
cate, so that additional evidence may be 
presented. (May 17) 

No, 2 revoked student certificate of Don 
ald HH. Bratton because he climbed into the 
cockpit of an aircraft while intoxicated, called 
for a lineman to assist in starting the en 
gine, and resisted efforts of chief pilot and 
lineman to remove him from the plane and 
airport. (May 19) 

No. o4 revoked the student certificate of 
John R, Piburn because he flew lower than 
OO ft near Arlington, Tex.. and committed 
other violations of the Civil Air Regulations. 
(May 19) 

No i} revoked Jack K. Williams’ student 
certificate because he flew lower than 500 
't., landed on an undesignated landing area, 
and attempted to swoop down and roll the 
wheels of his plane on the ground near Atoka, 
Tenn, (May 19) 

No. 2874 revoked Gerald P. Beyer’s pri- 
vate certificate because he entered 50 hours 
of flight in his logbook which he had not 
flown. (May 29) 

No. 2875 revoked Lester G. Hipple’s com- 
mercial certificate because he flew less than 
900 feet and performed acrobatics on an 
instructional flight when it was not neces 
sury. (May 29) 

No. 2876 revoked the student certificate 
of Charles H. Hicks because he is a continual 
and habitual user of marihuana. (May 29) 

No. 2877 revoked Phil E. Ruckman’s stu- 
dent certificate because he carried a_pas- 
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senger and committed other Violations of 
the Civil Air Regulations. (May 29) 


Miscellaneous 


No. 2831 dismissed, for lack of proof, the 
Administrator’s complaint concerning Mrs. 
June H. Flick, who holds a stude nt certificate. 
The complaint alleged that she failed to 
meet physical requirements because her error 
in “depth pereeption” was greater than 30 
mm without correction and could not be 
corrected by glasses. (May 3) 


No. 2834 dismissed the Administrator's 
complaint which alleged that Arthur W. 
Foster, who holds a mechanic certificate, 
signed a repair and alteration form which 
did not contain a true description of the 
actual repair. (May 5) 


Regulations 


Aidt. 60-6 Effective May 8, 1944 


§ 60.94 of the Civil Air Regulations is 
amended by striking paragraphs (b) and (c). 
(Foreign Flight Authorizations) 


Reg. 305 ___----_ Effective May 2, 1944 


AMENDMENT NO. 4 OF SECTION 239.1 
OF THE ECONOMIC REGULATIONS, 
CHARTER TRIPS AND SPECIAL SERV 
ICES BY AIR CARRIERS HOLDING 
CERTIFICATES OF PUBLIC CONVEN- 
IENCE AND NECESSITY 
Section 239.1 of the Economic Regula- 

tions is amended in its entirety to read as 

follows : 

(a) Approval Required for Special Serv- 
ice. No air carrier holding a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity shall 
operate any charter trip or other special 
service (except flights originating and termi- 
nating in the territory comprised of Mexico, 
Central America, South America, and the 
countries and islands in the Caribbean area) 
either between points named in its certifi- 
cates or otherwise, unless it shall have first 
secured approval thereof by the Board or 
its designee, or unless authorized by such 
further regulations as the Board may from 
time to time promulgate. 

‘(b) Exceptions. The provisions of para- 
graph (a) shall not apply to any charter 
trip or special service which is (1) operated 
at the request of, and in aircraft owned by, 
the Navy Department, or (2) an emergency 
military mission. 

Reg. 306 Effective May 3, 1944 
Regulation Serial Number 231 relating to 

the issuance of commercial pilot certificates 

and instrument ratings to graduates of the 
special course for the operation of Douglas 

DC-3 aireraft given at the Naval Training 

School, Fort Worth, Texas, adopted by the 

Civil Aeronautics Board on July 11, 1942, 

is hereby repealed. 


Reg. 307 ____---. Effective May 3, 1944 

Aircraft flying on official missions of the 
Civil Air Patrol may operate within the 
Republic of Cuba and within that portion 
of the Republic of Mexico lying within 100 
miles of the territorial limits of the United 
States without the foreign flight authoriza- 
tion required by § 60.94 of the Civil Air 
Regulations. 


Reg. 308 —--- Effective May 10, 1944 
The effectiveness of § 61.341 of the Civil 
Air Regulations is suspended for a_ period 
of 30 days from this date. (Altitude Record 
ing Device.) 
Reg. 309 Effective June 1, 1944 
Notwithstanding § 40.2611 (b) of the Civil 
Air Regulations any first pilot listed in the 
Eastern Air Lines air carrier oper rating cer 
tificate on June 1, 1944, who is qualified as 
competent to operate an aircraft in sched- 
uled air transportation between New Orleans, 
Louisiana, and Houston, Texas, on June 1, 
1944, may pilot aircraft under contact Con- 
ditions in scheduled transportation for said 
carrier into and out of the Lake Charles Air- 
port, Lake Charles, Louisiana, upon furnish- 
ing evidence satisfactory to the Administra- 
tor showing that the pilot is thoroughly 
familiar with the form and condition of the 
airport and with the location and nature of 
any obstructions in the vicinity. 
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Weight Schedules 
Must Be Filed by 
Jan. 1, Says CAA 


Few realize the many duties that must 
be discharged by an airline operator be- 
fore a plane leaves the ground. 

One of the most meticulous tasks he 
must perform is that of checking weight 
and balance. 

To standardize and clarify the job of 
loading airliners the CAA has issued a 
release explaining the ins and outs of 
weight control. It advises the few op- 
erators who have not established weight 
control systems approved by CAA should 
do so by January 1, 1945. 

Takes Weight Invoice.—Prior to de- 
parture, under a CAA approved system, 
the operator prepares a “weight invoice” 
showing gross weight, useful load distri- 
bution, and center of gravity. This in- 
voice also shows the empty weight, or if 
a fleet weight is used, the fleet weight 
used in computing the useful load. 

Fleet empty weight and center of 
gravity are obtained by averaging the 
basic empty weights and centers of 
gravity of the carrier’s fleet of planes, 

A close check must be kept on the 
weight of all mail and express cargo to 
insure that it is properly safetied and 
stored. The weight and number of 
cabin attendants and passengers must 
also be taken into account. 

Investigation of the movement of the 
center of gravity must allow for passen- 
gers and cabin attendants walking about 
during flight. Passenger weight allow- 
ances are 170 Ibs. for men and 1380 Ibs. 
for women ; 130 Ibs. for stewardesses and 
150 Ibs. for stewards. 

Weight invoices are kept in the oper- 
ator’s files for at least 90 days to be 
available to the CAA for periodic in- 
spections. A continuous record is kept 
for each plane, listing all alterations or 
repairs affecting the weight and center 
of gravity. Loading instructions are 
distributed to personnel responsible for 
loading planes. 

Reweighed Each Year.—At the op- 
erator’s principal maintenance base a 
list is kept which shows all equipment 
included in the empty weight of each 
plane. All planes should be operated 
within approved weight and center of 
gravity limits and each one should be 
weighed annually. However, if the op- 
erator has maintained close control of 
weight changes and kept accurate and 
complete records for at least two years, 
the CAA may allow him to recompute 
his fleet weight every two years. 

Although the manufacturer provides 
loading instructions, an operator may 
prefer to revise or replace them with 
instructions of his own. But before any 
change is made in an approved system, 
the operator should request authoriza- 
tion of such change from the nearest 
branch office of CAA’s air carrier divi- 
sion. 

Installed Lighter Equipment.—When 
a plane’s empty weight or empty weight 
center of gravity is changed, the per- 
tinent loading schedule should be revised. 
Where the weight is either increased or 


Veterans’ Jobs 
(Continued from page 65) 


of our national airport program. It 
will represent our estimate of the num- 
ber of airports of varying sizes which 
will be needed by each state to accom- 
modate fliers during the five or ten 
years immediately after the war.” 

The long-range plan is being consid- 
ered from the angle which federal gov- 
ernment must play in it, since airplane 
terminals must fit into the national pat- 
tern with states and political subdivi- 
sions of states and municipalities in 
control of local situations. 

Referring to the problem of airport 
management, the Administrator said: 
“In response to the continually grow- 
ing demand for advice on management 
problems we have established a unit to 
collect and make available the best in- 
formation on such matters. 

Airport Management.—‘The man- 
agement unit is still more or less feeling 
its way along, but already it has found 
a number of ways in which it can be of 
service. For example, it was discovered 
that airport management has difficulty 
in obtaining many items of equipment 
and would appreciate a central source 
of information on available material. 
It is therefore encouraging the re- 
gional CAA airport organizations to act 
as clearing houses for such information. 
Just how effective they can be is indi- 
cated by the example of our Fourth Re- 
zion, Fort Worth, Texas. An airport in 
that Region needed a mowing machine- 
the CAA regional people located twenty- 
five surplus army mowers. Another field 
wanted to know where it could get hold 
of one hangar—the CAA turned up six.” 

Tentative Development Plan.—The 
development of new airfields which are 
on the tentative program, might be 
financed by a federal appropriation of 
$90,000,000 allocated by the CAA as fol- 
lows : $80,000,000 to the states on a basis 
of area, another third by population, 
and the remaining third on the basis of 
the number of registered aircraft. 

“Tf such a plan were adopted the CAA’ 
would expect the state authorities to 
work out the apportionment to airport 
projects within the state which were 
included in its national plan which was 
in the hands of Congress at the time the 
appropriation was made. Construction 
work would be handled by state or local 
authority and would be subject to con- 
formity with federal standards for loca- 
tion, lay-out, design, and construction as 
in the case of federal air roads.” 


decreased through installation or repair, 
the loading schedule may be affected. 
For example, one of the airlines re- 
cently saved more than 100 Ibs. by in- 
stalling some new equipment on a DC-3. 
Lighter passenger chairs and cabin in- 
sulation were largely responsible. 

Prior to December 15, 1939, all air 
carriers were subject to rather detailed 
supervision of weight control by the 
CAA and its predecessor. This policy 
was followed because operators gener- 
ally were not “balance conscious.” 
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Civil Air Regulations 











60 | Arr-TRAFFIC RULES sls i Be Rata a 
61 SCHEDULED ArR-CARRIER RULES_--- as 
66 | FOREIGN A1in-CARRIER REGULATIONS 





12-10-43 


97 | RULES OF PRACTICE GOVERNING 

AND REVOCATION PROCEEDINGS 
98 DEFINITIONS P - ” 
99 | Mope oF CITATION OF REGULATIONS 


SUSPENSION 


10-15-42 





PaRT PITLe DATE 
1 NESS CERTIFICATES 10-15-42 
02 PRODUCTION CERTIFICATES 3-1-41 
t t AIRWORTI ESS — ‘ 11-1-43 

AIRCRAFT ENGINE IRWORTHINESS 8-1-4] 

i AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS ‘ . 7-15-42 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS i = 1-15-44 

f AIRCRAFT RADIO EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS 2-13-41 

IS | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 9-1-42 

CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT EN- 
GINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS. 

2 PILOT CERTIFICATES ‘ meanass 2-15-44 
AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING 10-1-42 
LIGHTER-THAN-AIR PILOT CERTIFICATES 10-15-42 
M ECHANIC CERTIFICATES i = 7-1-43 

25 | PARACHUTE TECHNICIAN CERTIFICATES “ 12-15-43 

2¢ Aim- TRAFFIC CONTROL-TOWER OPERATOR CER 2-1-44 

TIFICATES 

27 AIRC2AFT DISPATCHER C ERTIFICATES.....-.--- . 10-1-43 

20 | PHYSICAL STANDARDS FOR AIRMEN -.-. sei acatbaels 6-1-42 

40) Am CARRIER OPERATING CERTIFICATION sal -| 11-1-42 

i0 | FLYING SCHOOL RATING sabia ei eniecutledicaad 11-1-40 

51 | GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING Satoaiai 12-15-43 
REPAIR STATION RATING___. etchGaleaceecamnisadl 10-142 
DERCHARIC HEMOOE, TEATIRNG: once cccndceseccsacene 8-1-42 

$ PARACHUTE LOFT CERTIFICATES AND RATINGS 1-21-43 


Aircraft 


On sale at GPO 


On sale at GPO... 


REMARKS 


On sale at GPO-_.. 


On sale at GPO 
On sale at GPO 





In stock; order from CAB only_..------- 


On sale at GPO__. 
On sale at GPO__. 


Airmen 


On sale at GPO 


On sale at GPO_. 


On sale at GPO__- 


On sale at GPO 
On sale at GPO 
On sale at GPO 


On sale at GPO_. 
On sale at GPO_. 


Air Carriers 


On sale at GPO 


Air Agencies 


On sale at GPO. _- 
On sale at GPO.. 


On sale at GPO 


On sale at GPO. 
On sale at GPO. 


Air Navigation 


On sale at GPO___- 


On sale at GPO 
On sal 





Miscellaneous 


In stock; order f 


On sale at GPO 


at GPO_. 


rom CAB only..........- 


In stock; order from CAB only. 


Regulations of the Administrator 


501 AIRCRAFT REGISTRATION CERTIFICATES , 3-31-43 
503  RECORDATION OF AIRCRAFT OWNERSHIP --| 3-31-43 
510 GENERAL REGULATIONS, WASHINGTON Na- 9-25-41 


AIRPORT 

AERONAUTICAL RULES FOR THE W ASH- 9-25-41 
INGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT. 

525 NOTICE OF CONSTRUCTION OR ALTERATION OF 7-23-43 
STRUCTURES ON OR NEAR CIVIL AIRWAYS. 

531 SEIZURE OF AIRCRAFT i ceaieanaaiaiam anil 12-8-41 

532 REPRODUCTION AND DISSEMINATION OF CUR- 1-15 


TIONAL 
511 | GENERAI 


In stock; order from CAA only 
In stock; order from CAA only 
In stock; order from CAA only_- 
In stock; order from CAA only_--- 
In stock; order from CAA only... 


In stock; order from CAA only_...- 


In stock; order from CAA only_.....-- 


Not published 2 
Not published 2 


Civil Aeronautics Manuals 











RENT EXAMINATION MATERIALS. 
600 | DESIGNATION OF CIVIL AIRWAYS ro 3-1-42 
601 DESIGNATION OF AIRWAY TRAFFIC CONTROL 1-15-42 
AREAS, ET( 
04 | AIRPLANE AIRWORTHINESS -sbiiiadiasninte didi . i -41 
14 | AIRCRAFT PROPELLER AIRWORTHINESS = 38 
5 | AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS. ------ pa 38 
16 | AIRCRAFT RADIO “EQUIPMENT AIRWORTHINESS. .-- 4] 
18 | MAINTENANCE, REPAIR, AND ALTERATION OF 6-1-43 
CERTIFICATED AIRCRAFT AND OF AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES, PROPELLERS, AND INSTRUMENTS. 
50 | FLYING SCHOOL RATING~..-. ape ee “ 12-40 
53 PAM BRATION TEASING. . ..ccccccccccccccoesece 2-41 
SS | DEMCHANIG SCMOCE HATING. .....cccccccecccconcs 5-40 
Bert See Se NIE ntensiindmeucinnsnncendnndia 8-1-43 


1 Nocopies available. (Waiver of requirements.) Consult CAA inspector for specific provisions of this amendment 
Yi 3 Only pertinent pages furnished. 


See Air Navigation Radio Aids 


Out of stock 
Out of stock . 
On sale at GPO 


In stock; order from CAA only 


On sale at GPO 


In stock; order from CAA only 
In stock; order from CAA only_-_........- 


Out of stock_-_. 
On sale at GPO 














REGULATIONS ... As of June 1, 1944 
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Airport Management Course Inaugurated 
At Texas A & M Under Auspices of CAA 


Airport management has entered the 
field of higher education. The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has spon- 
sored a short course in the subject at 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, College Station, Tex. 

The course started on June 14, to run 
through the sixteenth. It is believed 
to be the first of its kind in the United 
States, The study program for the 
course was drawn on a 12-hour day basis, 
sessions beginning at 8 in the morning 
and ending with a dinner discussion 
which could be prolonged at the pleas- 
ure of the students, 

The course was planned to build up 
from the time a community first becomes 
air conscious to the business of building, 
operating, and maintaining an airport. 
City officials, forward-looking business- 
men, civic leaders and airport managers 
were to contribute to the program in 
terms of their individual interests and 
work. 

Consensus of Opinion.—The last ses- 
sion was to close with a résumé of 
the ground covered by each day’s dis- 
cussion and an over-all summation of 
conclusions reached. This closing ses- 
sion was to be an open meeting calcu- 
lated to disclose individual views and 
consensus of opinion. 


CAA Keeps Constant 
Watch on Weather 


A constant watch on weather con- 
ditions, from sunrise to sunrise, is 
maintained from year’s end to year’s 
end by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration for the benefit of the men who 
fly. No point in the United States or 
territorial possessions is so remote as 
to be beyond reach of the service which 
has many times been instrumental in 
preventing what might have been major 
catastrophes. 

Almost 32,000 miles of leased wires 
carry weather information to and from 
522 stations along the Nation’s aerial 
highways to become part of weather 
maps for the information of army, navy 
and civilian fliers. These maps are used 
in weather forecasts, being incidental 
to the cooperation existing between the 
CAA and the Weather Bureau. 

Airports served by the leased wire 
teletypes are scattered all over the 
United States with a proportionately 
larger number along the more heavily 
traveled airways. Sections not in wire 
contact, telegraph or telephone, are 
served by radio. 


Airport Planning Unit Created 


To round out its program of airport 
planning assistance, especially as_ it 
coneerns private flying, the CAA has 
established an Urban Planning section. 
Two consultants are working in the 
Philadelphia area in cooperation with 
the city’s planning commission, repre- 
sentatives of eight adjoining counties of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey and the 
aeronautics commissions of those states. 
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S. E. Travis, Jr., Supervisor of Air- 
ports for the Fourth CAA region, in 
which Texas A & M College is situated, 
has taken an active part in the estab- 
lishment of the studies of airport man- 
agement. 

Public Interest Manifest.—A rapidly 
growing public interest in airports and 
the important part they will have in 
post-war flying developed a_ practical 
bent which manifested itself in ques- 
tions on methods of installation, opera- 
tion and maintenance. It is to answer 
these questions that the special course 
of study was established in A & M 
College. 

The first day’s session will open with 
a discussion of the purpose of the course 
and will be developed along lines cal- 
culated to show the part the airplane 
will play in the lives of Americans. The 
afternoon meeting will be devoted to 
problems of airport management and 
that, in various aspects will be the mat- 
ter of major consideration in the suc- 
ceeding sessions. 

The course will end with a general 
round-up of all the topics discussed, ac- 
centing the reactions of the persons at- 
tending, and a résumé of the conclusion 
reached. 


. 
San Antonio New Stop 
On A. A. Mexican Route 

San Antonio has been made a stop 
on American Airlines’ route between 
Fort Worth-Dallas and Monterrey, 
Mexico, thus providing the city with 
direct single-company service to Mexico 
as well as to points in the United States 
served by American. 

The San Antonio stop will not increase 
American’s mileage much and will elimi- 
nate the heavy gasoline loads now re- 
quired for the nonstop flight between 
Fort Worth and Monterrey, the Board 
said. 

American has been operating between 
Fort Worth-Dallas and Mexico City on 
a temporary certificate since 1942. 


Army Fliers Thank CAA 

The CAA is in receipt of a letter from 
six members of the Army Air Forces 
expressing “appreciation for the serv- 
ices given uS by the Rock Springs, Wyo., 
radio station.” The letter, which was 
addressed to L. W. Jurden, Regional 
Manager at Kansas City, Mo., states the 
station personnel, under the supervision 
of C. B. Colburn, have on numerous oc- 
casions gone to a great deal of trouble to 
arrange transportation and lodging for 
army fliers, in addition to “superior 
service rendered in their line of duty.” 


Armored Air Service 


Air transportation of money, currency, 
checks, and papers has been proposed by 
the Armored Motor Service of Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Inland’s Absorption 
By Western Is Given 
Approval of Board 


A transaction in which Inland Air- 
lines will lose its identity as an air car- 
rier and become a part of the Western 
Airlines system has been approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Western’s 
purchase of all of Inland’s stock has the 
Board’s consent on the grounds that 
Western will be able to give better serv- 
ice over Inland’s routes, despite the fact 
that the two lines have little community 
interest. 

The absorption of Inland will be in the 
public interest, the Board believes. With 
Western operating on the western side 
of the Rocky Mountains from San Diego 
via three stops into Lethbridge, Canada, 
and Inland operating on the eastern side 
from Cheyenne to Great Falls on one 
branch, and Huron, N. Dak., on the other, 
the Board found little interchange of 
traffic between the two lines. 

One Management.—“The acquisition 
will simply put under one management 
two independent routes, serving differ- 
ent territories with different needs and 
having a single common point at Great 
Falls, Mont.,” the Board said. 

The cost to Western will be $415,271 
for Inland’s 164,218 shares of common 
stock at $2.53 a share. 

Western on October 7, 1943, offered to 
buy 187,241 shares, or 83.57 percent of 
the company’s stock, at $2.65 a share 
from four of Inland’s officials, Leferink, 
Landes, Brooder, and McLellan. This 
deal was not consummated. 

Under the terms of a later agreement, 
the purchase price was reduced to $2.53 
a share, and $19,705 is to be paid back 
to Western out of an escrow fund. 

The agreement also provides that 
Western will offer to buy the remaining 
shares from the other stockholders of 
Inland on the same terms. The Board 
has ordered Western to make this offer 
for the remaining 26,977 shares by 
June 22. 

Called Bonus Payment.—In its plan 
to absorb all Inland operations, West- 
ern has expressed intentions of keep- 
ing as many Inland employees as good 
management allows. However, the sep- 
arate agreement made by Western to 
continue the salaries of Leferink and 
Landes for a 24-year period whether 
or not they continue to be employed by 
Western was labeled a bonus payment 
in the majority opinion. Leferink now 
makes $10,000 a year and Landes 
$7,200. 

Whether these payments can be in- 
cluded in the expenses of the acquiring 
company for rate-making purposes is a 
question which will have to be disposed 
of in any subsequent rate cases involv- 
ing such a question on the basis of the 
record then made, the Board stated. 

Member Josh Lee opposed the ac- 
quisition on the basis that the route 
pattern lends itself neither to con- 
venience of travel nor to sound opera- 
tion. 
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Free Transit Vital 
In Tomorrow’s Air 
Commerce—Burden 


Commercial aircraft must be given 
the right to cross foreign countries and 
land for refueling or emergency without 
special permission, if air 
is to serve the world public 
to the fullest ac 
cording to Wm. A 
M. Burden, Assist 
ant Secretary of 
Commerce 

This freedom of 
columercial tran 
sit, already al 
lowed steamship 
lines, will be no 
more of a threat 
to national secur 
ity or cause for 
economie friction 
than is the compe- 
tition of shipping 
and other forms of 
international trade, the Assistant Secre- 
tary told the Foreign Commerce Club of 
New York City. 

Retarded by Restrictions.—To show 
retarded and 


obtaining 
transport 





: 


Mr. Burden 


how prewar restrictions 
obstructed air trade, the Assistant Sec- 
retary pointed out that the U. 8. trans 


pacific service operated to Manila for 
nearly two years before landing rights 
eould be obtained at Hong Kong. In 
the North Atlantic, discussions with the 
sritish were begun in 1935, but it was 
four yeurs until service was opened. 

In 1987 the application of the Dutch 
airline, KLM, for landing priviledges 
in Miami was refused. Similarly, in 
1938, applications of British and Dutch 
companies to land in Hawaii were de- 
nied. 

While 
transit is 
probably 
permission 
foreign countries as 


agreement on commercial 
desirable, Mr. Burden said, 
will have to obtain 
to pick up passen- 
they do 


airlines 
special 
gers in 
now. 

However, he continued, nations should 
not prevent new international services 
from starting merely because they are 
not prepared to run reciprocal services, 
and no ceilings should be placed on the 
number of schedules flown 

International Control.—With 
operations by government-owned air 
lines and others by private carriers, an 
excessively liberal subsidy policy or un- 
fair competitive practices by a major 
power will be the most likely source of 
competitive friction, the speaker pointed 
out It should be possible to adopt a 
system of international control which 
will keep heavily subsidized lines from 
offering service at rates far below actual 
cost : offering luxurious accommodations 
at normal rates or flying much more 
service than the available traffic justi- 
fies, he said 

He suggested the creation of an inter- 
national Civil Aeronautics Commission 
with consultative and advisory functions 
in the economic field and broader duties 
in the technical field might prove 
helpful. 


some 
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Helicopter Identification 

Looking to the time when civilians will 
be able to own helicopters, the CAA has 
drawn up specifications for painting on 


“license plates.” It recently issued in- 
structions to its safety regulation field 
staff under the title “Proper Procedure 
for Display of Identification Numbers on 
Rotorplanes.” 

The above picture shows the correct 
way to display identification numbers 
and letters. They should be placed on 
the bottom and both sides of the fuse- 


lage. 


Panagra Extension 
Outside CAB Scope 


Stockholders of Pan American - Grace 
Airways are still at an impasse on the 
matter of extending that carrier’s sery- 
ice from the Canal Zone to Florida since 
the Civil Aeronautics Board has decided 
it does not have the power to authorize 
the extension. 

Only the W. R. Grace steamship line’s 
half of Panagra’s ownership wanted this 
extension, so the airline did not file for- 
mal application. Grace filed a petition 
and complaint in 1941 asking the Board 
to “alter, amend or modify” Panagra’s 
certificate to permit this route extension. 

Attempts at mediation followed. The 

sjoard suggested that sufficient shares 

of the two interests be transferred to an 
independent trustee who could break the 
deadlock resulting from an equal divi- 
sion of the stock between Grace and Pan 
American Airways Corporation. After 
it became apparent that the two parties 
could not come to agreement, the Board 
started proceedings on its own accord. 

The U. S. terminal would give Panagra 
direct access to one or more major gate- 
ways for through traffic between the 
United States and Latin America, and 
establish a competitive route. Panagra 
now operates from Buenos Aires along 
the west coast of South America to the 
Canal Zone and must depend on other 
carriers, largely Pan American, to move 
its traffic between the United States 
and the Canal Zone. 


Control Towers Restored 


CAA will continue operation of con- 
trol towers at five of 23 cities where 
service had been scheduled to termi- 
nate by June 30 because of withdrawal 
of army funds. The army recertified 
four towers at St. Paul, Minn., Munici- 
pal; Louisville, Ky., Standiford Field; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Municipal; 
Yakima Wash., Municipal; while the 
navy took over sponsorship of the 
Akron, Ohio, Municipal operation. 


High Court Stand 
On State Tax Case 
“Significant”—Ryan 


The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Minnesota Tax Case (Northwest Air- 
lines vs. Minnesota) “is of considerable 
significance to the future of air trans- 
portation in the United States,” accord- 
ing to a statement given the Journal by 
Oswald Ryan, Member of the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board. 

The case involved 
right of Minnesota 
entire air fleet, 


the constitutional 
to tax Northwest's 
operated interstate 
under circumstances where six other 
states through which Northwest oper- 
ates had levied a property tax upon the 
same airplanes. 

First Case.—A 5-4 majority upheld 
Minnesota’s power to tax the entire 
fleet of the airline but refused to de- 
cide the question whether the other 
states through which the airplane oper- 
ated had the right to tax any part of 
the fleet, saying that this question was 
not before the court. Justice Jackson 
concurred in the majority decision but 
thought the court should have gone 
further and held that Minnesota’s right 
to tax was exclusive. He also pointed 
out that “this considers for 
the first time constitutional limita- 
tions upon” state power to tax 
airplanes. Any authorization of 
local burdens on our national air com- 
merce will lead to their multiplication 
in this country.” 

Multiple Tax Question.—Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone dissented, holding 
Minnesota, in taxing Northwest's fleet 
for its full value, placed an unconstitu- 
tional burden upon interstate com- 
merce, 

Ryan's statement read: “The Minne- 
sota decision leaves unsettled the ques- 
tion of burdensome multiple taxation. 
It is, nevertheless, a significant de- 
cision. The majority decision makes 
reference to the power of Congress to 
control the taxation of interstate air- 
lines. Justice Jackson, in a coneurring 
opinion, points to the power of Con- 
to control this field of taxation, 
adding that Congress has not exercised 
its power to do so. Justice Black in a 
separate opinion says that ‘these prob- 
lems call for Congressional considera- 
tion and action.’ Thus, the various 
opinions strongly suggest that Congress 
can supply the answer to a problem 
Which, unless it is taken under control, 
may create a situation which many feel 
will make it impossible for our air- 
lines to survive economically.” 

The Minnesota Supreme Court had 
upheld a District Court’s judgment 
against the airline for the sum of $18,- 
266.68, which was the delinquent per- 
sonal property tax (and penalty) for 
1939. It recommended that a_ single 
rule be made applicable to all forms 
of commercial aviation and suggested 
that taxation of the owner's domicile, 
exclusively, would be a sound and prac- 
tical rule for all. 
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